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ANTAGONISTIC PRINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE REBELLION— THE 
SLAVE ARISTOCRACY against THE DEMOCRACY. 



The eomnicntancs on the recent speeches of Col. Haniilton, of Texas, by several prominent New York jour- 
mdists. if^irnish appropriate introduction td the outlines of those speeches which are herewith presented for the oon- 
fidcrntion of loyal men of all purties throughout the land. 

it will be seen that much as they may ditt'er in other respects, The World & Courier S Enquirer, the Tribune, 
the y 77/168. and the Evening Post, concur in ranking those apeeclies among the most important ever made in con- 
nection with the origin and obiecte of the Slav* holders' Rebellion. 

On some points, indeed, tlie revelations of Col. Hamilton are considered as the most valuable— inasmuch as 
tlicv (ihow, by the highest Sontkern testimony, the breadth, depth, and blacknese of that conspiracy against tha 
individual rishts of the Democratic mass' s. as well as against the integrity of the fclational Union. 

"The Northern People have accepted this war on too narrow grounds altogether," ways Tli^ Woj'ld S Courier 
rf- Enquirer .-—"They have comprehended but a very meagre portion of the real interests at stake— for the very 
£0(1(1 reason tliai they have hardly begun to understand the ppirit and aims of the llebel leaders. Had there been & 
bettt r appreciation of the actual truth, the war would never have lagged as it has been suitered to do from tl!« 
k-slMiing." ^, 

" "Th'!" evidence of such men as Col. Hamilt^ n, who is fresh from the active scenes of the Rebellion, and who has 
watched it with penetrating eye from its first step, is of peculiar value," says the World in its daily issxie of the 4th 
of October. "Their conclusions, formed on the sjiot, face to face with the monster, are of infinitely more weight thau. 
the notions of Northern men, vt-ho know it only by occasiional glimpses in the far distance. It is well that their tos- 
tiniouy should be t>rought before (mr public whenever it can be obtained. The gentlcm-n who have induced Col. 
ilaniilton to address our people with instruction and appeal, have done the good cause precions service." * * * 
'"Col. Hamilton has no hesitation in pronouncing the i.ssue now pending to bi tub trky iiujhest, and ueoadkst, 
AND PEErEST possiblc. It is, to his mind, nothing more nor le.ss than a stkuoqi.k hktwkkn thk ultimatb pbjn- 
ciri.FjS OP civil, GOVF.UNMF.KT — a (juestion -whether the rvh of the feio or tie rule of ike many shall prevail. Ho 
presents it as his settled conviction that Ihe l adern in this Rebellion are '.ictuatcd by a distinct ptirpose to 8T'P- 
PLANT POPULAR GOVEKNMKNT and ESTABLISH A MONAROHT — and that this comes fronj their belief 
tliiU Slavery can have, no efectual safegj'ard rxcejit u-?iat the strongest forw- ofgoverrimeivt can a ford. Th' re- 
fore, he warns us not to rest" upon tht- idea that mere u^rritory, or even msre nationality, is at stake in thi." conflict." 

" What has reaiiy got to be decided, as he justly views it," adds the World, " is, not whether the fla^itself .shall 
be deprived of a third of its stars, or whether the iiag itself sliall continue to exist, but whe'ker the Eepuhlican 
principle^ which has given the flag all its glory, is or U nol to peri^-ih. He rightly declares that the co-sxlstence of 
a Monarchy and a Republic between the Great Lakes and the Gulf is a civil i.nipos.sibility— that .?uch an experiment 
would only be another name, for perpetual war. 

" "We are, theref a-e. shut up to th-^ absolutie necessity of meeting this question now, once for all," continnes the. 
ForJr/—" and, in fidelity to the great principU-s of thi- Dvclmivtion uf Inde;'endei'ce which our forefathers sealed 
^\"ith their blood, are bound to prosecu'e this war with an energy anc* a seif-dovoUon far beyond anytliing we have 
y.'t displayed. These are great facts which C'<il. llainilton sci ks to enforce. He fcilks like a m.^n who is thoroughly 
pervaded by a sense of their awful moment— and no mind that heeds his disc!o?m'cs and his arguments, can doul)t 
that he is right." . 

Profoundly impressed with the s .me vi( ws that Tol Hamilton h:!3 now forciblv illusti'ated by his speeches in 
New York and Brooklyn, the Pemooratio I.e.voue foh sustaining the Nationai, IInity hive earnestly lahored for 
several months in disseminating documents replete A'ith facts and argumeuts on the i»iportrint topics. An(l8onie 
of those important documents ure now republished in connection with the speeches of Col. Hamilton, as ahowiiig 
the identity of views between the Ooiouel and that Lt r'gne— one of whose most ' Ihci^nt memb rs (Lorenzo Sher- 
wooii) was a resident and a legislator in Texas^ and a co-worker with Cd. Hamilton in sust^tining the ^:'utionaL 
Government in Texas, till its tl.ig and its forces Were betrayed by the General (Twisgs) whoin the then War See- 
retary Floyd placed m comnmud as an emissary of Rebellion. 

As the importance of the topics cannot be" ovcr-estimati d. it is hoped that men of all parties will thoroughly 
exauiine these and other public itions calcubited to place the origin and objects of the ^Sla veholders' Con.Mpirac'y ia 
thtir true light— us an attempted revolution not only in the Union of tho States, but in the relations of t)ie Democratic 
.xnasses to the government of their country — that each man may act and vote as becomes cn American citizen, in 
view of the fact which Col. Hamilton concurs with tho l^emocratic League in asserting, that " the leaders in this 
" Rebellion are actuated by a distinct purpr.se to supplant popu'ar government and establish a monarchy ; and that 
" this comes from their belief that Slavery can have no etf-.^ctual safeguard except what tho stronge.st government 
"can afford or, as Mr. G;irnett, <>f Virginia, in his letter to Trescott (Mr. Buchanai/s Assistant Secretary of State), 
ey^'reBses it, when "objecting to the term Democrat," because, as slaveholders declared, '■ Democracy, in Ite 
original philosophical sense, is, indeed, i 'loomp itibU with HUtD^ry and the uoliole HyHtyin of Southern Society." 



Kbw-York, Octobse, 18C2. 



HENRY O'RIELI^Y. 



[iNTROnUCTOKY.] 

THE SPEECHES OF COL. HAMILTON, OF TEXAS. 

(Froui tbo "World and Courior and Euqulror," of Oct. 4 — friendly to Seymour.) 



Tl-e greatfist difficulty, tVom the oujsot, in 
the way of u just appreciation by the JSorth 
of the real nature of this reb.-llion, has been 
the fact that the loyal men who knew most of 
it wei'e lea3t able to give their tedtiniony. 
The last echoes of the cannon at Snniter had 
hardly du d away before the oonin\unicationji 
between the two sections were closed ; and the 
northern mind was left to ordy casual and de 



b);^ a distinct })urpose to siu'Plant popular gov- 
KU.NMENT and establisii a MON'Ancny; and that 
this comes from their belief tliat slavery can 
have DO effectual Sdfec/uard except lohai the 
titro'iujcst form of Government can ajford. "I'here- 
fore, he warns us not to rest upon the idea that 
mere territory, or even mere nationality, is at 
stake in tliis conliict. 

What has really got to be decided, ns he 



sultory means of leiu'ning the developments of '^justly views it, is not Avhether the i'ag shall 



the astounding iniquity 

The consequence was that it was veiy slow 
to apprehend the real malignity and seope of 
the treason. The Goveinment and the people 
generally were disposed to regard it as a wild 
movement cunningly got up by a few restless 
spirits, and easily quelled. The driblets of 
iafonnation that came over the rebel borders 
were w indefinite and contradictory that they 
served only to confuse and mislead. 

It has been by terrible experience alone that 
northern misjudgments have gi-adualiy been 
corrected — an experience that has cost the 
country an amount of treasure and blood 
drmdful to contemplate. And yet, in spite of 
idl this, a thousand misconceptions still exist. 

There is yet a widely prevailing tendencj' 
to ascribe the rebellion to mere secondary and 
minor causes, and to believe that it will cost 
only & little more effort to sweep it from the 
land forever. 

The habit still clings of reasoning from the 
old data. We unconsciously base half of our 
judgments upon facts as they used to be, in- 
stead of facts as they are. This comes from 
the difficulty of correctly learning present de - 
velopments. 

Therefore, the evidence of such men as Col. 
Hamilton, who is fresh from the active scenes 
of the rebellion, and who has watched it with 



tie deprived of a third of its stars, or wiiether 
the flag itself shall continue to exist, but whether 
the rcpnblican principle, which has given the 
iia<j all its glory, is or is not to perish. He 
rightly declares {he \: the coexistence of a mon- 
archy and a repi.blic between the great Lakes 
and the Gidf is u civil impossibility — that such 
an experiment would only be another name for 
pei'petual war. 

We are, therefore, shut up to the absolute 
necessity of meeting this question new, once 
for all ; and, in fidelity to the great prin<'iple8 
of the Declaration of Independence which our 
forefathers sealed with their blood, are bound 
to prosecute this war with an energy and a 
self-devotion far be3'ond anything we have yet 
displayed. 

These are great facts which. Colonel Hamilton 
."eeks to enforce. He talks like a man who is 
thoroughly pervaded by a sense of their awful 
moment ; and no mind that heeds his disclositrei 
andlHis nrgnnienfs can doubt that he is ri.f.iht. 

The Northern people have accepted this war 
on too narrow groimds altogether. The}' have 
compn iiended but a very, meagre portion of 
the real interests at stake; for the very good 
reason that they have hardly begun to under- 
stand the spirit and aims of the rebel leader?. 
Had there been a better appreciation of the 
actual truth, the war would never have lagged 



penetrating eye from its first step, is of peculiar i as it has been suffered to do from the begin- 
value. Their conclusions, foiined on the very ! ning. Tiie twenty millions of the North could 
spot, face to face with the monster, are of infi- never have lived for eighteen live-long months 
nitely more weight than the notions of north- 1 as they have done under the shadow of such a 
ern men who know it only by occasional \ terrific danger. By an iri'esistible Impulse 
gUnripses in the far distance. It is well that i the}^ w^ould have closed in with it forthwith, 
their testimony should be brought before our and made an end of it. Nobody doubts that 



public whenever it can be obtained. T!ie 
gentlemen who have induced Colonel HamiUou 
to address our people with instruction and ap- 
peal, have done the good cause precious car- 
vice. Winging their way, as these 8j)eeches 
do, by the press, through every loyal state, 
they will have a salutary influence of no small 
moment in the present critical period of the 
war. 

Colonel Hamilton has no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing the issue now pending to be the very 
highest, and broadent, and d<.epest pos-^ible. 

It is to his mind nothing more nor less than 
a struggle between the ultimate principles of 
dvil Government — a question w^hether the rule 
of the few, or the rule of the many, shall pre- 
vail. He presents it as his settled conviction 
that tlie leadtsrg in this rebellion are actuated 



they had the ability. Tliere is no power on 
the continent that could for an instant stand 
against tlieir collected energy. What wa? 
wantjng was not the strength, but the due 
sense of infinite peril. Even at this late day 
this feeling needs to be streiigthened, and the 
man who does thia so intelligently and so faith- 
fully as this Southern patriot deserves to he 
hailed as a public benefactor. 

Listening to Col. Hamilton, the conviction 
comes home afresh to us that we of the North, 
too, need everywhere and always to preserve 
that eternal vigilance which is the price of 
liberty. It is by small beginnings that consti- 
tutional liberty is first undermined. It i? un- 
der the highest and purest pretexts that che 
rights of citizens are first infringed upof*. It. 
is for every patriot to oppose these begiyninga. 



Col. HAMILTON'S First Speech in the North. 

THE REBELLION AGAINST DEMOCRACY- 



ITS CAUSES AND 

New YoiiK, Oct, 1, 1862. 

Hon. a. J. Hamilton. — Dear Sir: As it is 
understood tliat you are to remain in town 
gome hvr days, it would be gratifying to tJie 
friends of the Union if you would consent to 
addre^^5 an audience at the Academy of ihisic^ 
in Brooklyn, on Thursday evening, the 2d of 
October inst., on the subject of the rebellion. 
We know of no one who could better elucidate 
the motives and reasonings that led the ])oliti- 
cal adventurers South into atlem])ted revoUi- 
tion. By complying with this request, you 
will confer many obligations on your sympa- 
thising fellow-citizens of the North. 

Very truly, yours, <fec. 

AARON L. REID, 
HENRY O'RIELLY, 
JOHN J. SPEED, 
HENRY C. GARDINER, 
THOS. LAIDLAW, 
ELLIS & POriER, 
GEORGE N. WILLIAMS, 
DANIEL G. FARNIIAM, 
LORENZO SHERWOOD, 
CHAS. P. KIRKLAND, 
GEORGE P. NELSON, 
THOMAS EWBANK, 
E. H. R. LYMAN, 
JOSIAH T. LOW, 
GEORGE L. MEACHAM, 

and others. 

Metropolitan Hotel, 

New York, Oct. 1, 1862. 
Gentlemen : I am in receipt of your note of 
this date, inviting me to deliver an address 
at the Academy of Music, in Brooklyn, on next 
Thursday evening. I accept the invitation and 
tender my thanks for your kindness and sym- 
pathy. Very truly, yours, 

A J. HAMILTON. 
Aaron L. Reid, and others, Goviinittee. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Music was 
thronged accordingly by an enthusiastic au- 
dience eager to welcome the eminent Union 
refugee from Texas, the Hon. A. J. Hamilton, 
ex-Member of Congress from that State, who 
had been invited to speak on The Cause, the 
Consequence, and the Cure of the Rebellion. 
The stage was crowded with the leading citi- 
Jseiis of the Sober City. Mr, Hamilton was in- 
troduced by A A. Low, Esq. He was received 
with loud and prolonged applause. 

Mr. Hamilton said: Ladies and Gentlemen 
of Brooklyn, at the threshold of the remarks 
that I shall submit to you this evening upon 
the gravest subject which in my judgment has 
ever yet addressed itself to a free people, per- 
mit me to say, in one word, I thank you for 
thia reception. [Cheers.] I thank you,iel- 



' CONSEQUENCES. 

low-citizens (permit me to call you), not be- 
cause of personal gratification at the mnnifestr- 
ation you made this evening of your loyalty, 
and your appreciation of loyalty in others, but 
because, if you will allow the expression, it 
will be received, if indeed it shall ever reach 
them, by thousands as loyal as I, in my dis- 
tracted country, as a just and proper compli- 
ment to them also. [Cheers.] 

We have coDie to ascertain, if we can, why 
our country is in this condition, the causes, the 
rem4;dies to be applied, and that too witliout 
the fear of offense, save the fear which resulted 
from the dread of offending against truth. 
[Cheers.] * 

The Union for the time being is dismem- 
bered, and why ? Here I find, as well as else- 
where, a great many who can^give the cause, 
and reference is made constantly^ to some past 
political principle woven into the policy of the 
Government by this or that party. Another 
will ntlribute the disasters which have over- 
taken the Government to another party. I 
meet with men every day who can convince 
me, as they su^ose, that the Abolitionists of 
•he North were the cause of the Rebellion, or 
that the Democratic party was the cause, or 
that it resulted from a mistake on the part of 
our fathers, who framed the Government^ in 
not incorporating wise provisions tliat would 
have prevented a contest between the two 
sections of the country. 

I will not, at my time of life, in the sere and 
yellow leaf, and when p.o much is before us to 
accomplish the salvation of the country and 
the ])erpetuity of its institutions, in which the 
libertitis of the people are involved, attenipt — 
there is too little time left me for that work — 
to spend any of it in listening longer than 
enough to manifest decent respect to any 
twaddle about the cause of the rebellion. 

I say, what are you going to do about it? 
The fact is that the rebellion exists. You wilt 
agree with me that a great, paternal, glorious 
Government, is being sacrificed — that, if the 
effort to destroy is be successful, we may well 
doubt Avhether we or our children will ever be 
the recipients of the same measure of freedom 
and the blessings resulting from good Govern- 
ment that we have been. 

Then, the only question for you and I is, to 
determine the mode of restoring the Govern- 
ment. 

It is too late to ask, but perhaps well enough 
to inquire, what were the causes of this rebel- 
lion. 

I cannot do better than to call your atten- 
tion to what one of the leading spirits (a Mr. 
Spratt, of South Carolina, who addressed a 
communication at gieat lengtli, and, as he in- 
tended, with consummate ability, replete with 
all the arguments of the school to which he 
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belonged) coiiM bring to bear upon Iho prin- 
ciplee upon wbioh their Govoriinicnt was to 
be based, as contrasted wiih tlx; GovernnK^nt 
of the Unitod Rtatet*.* lU: said tliore was 710 
man v.ho (ksrrvcd the name of statemian in the 
Sotith, who v'ov.ld pretend that Secession was 
earned by ant/ aggression of the North upon the 
rights of the people of the South, lie paid it 
wfts still less tiio result of any act of opprcs- 
Bion on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment "What then was the reason? He paid 
it was because of the difference in the orLrani- 
zation of society North and South. It was 
because in the non-slaveholding Stat<^8, from 
the fsict that every man was a freeman, you 
w era necessarily Democratic, every man be- 
ing fv freeman, it resulted that the laboring 
elfiss in the non-slaveholding States had the 
power in Hie Government, and it required but 
little argument to pr jve that when that was 
the case, the Govf^rnment was in the heelu of 
society, because labor was alwaj's in excess of 
the <lirection of labor; that is to say, there 
w«'re more laboring men, and there would con- 
tin^u- to be, than there were men who by means 
of their capital directed labor. He said when 
Government was in the hands of those who 
direct, labor alone, it was in the head of socin-. 
ty, where it properly belonged. And now, 
paid he, having cut loose from the NortK, have 
we eradicated the evil ? Have we succeeded 
in gaining our object? Not at all. 

H<j was explaining in this lytter that the 
Govornment at Montgomery, Ala., had failed in 
meeting the objects of the rev<MUtion, bocauee 
it had not provided for reopening the African 
slave-trade. Said he, it will involve the ne- 
e<-s«iiry ©f another revolution. Here is the evil ; 
here are the laboring men, and they are in the 
majority, too, who wield the power in the 
Government. They vote at the ballot-box, 
and from the preruisos that I have laid down 
you will perceive that slavery and Democracy 
are incompatible. [Lond cheering.] 

He paid a high compliment to the great 
New "Yort statesman who is now the Secreta- 
ry of State of the United States Government 
[cheers], and said that that great statesman, 
lor he gave him credit fo** being great, never 
tittered a greater truth than when he said 
there was an irrepressible conflict between the 
two systems of society, [Great applause,] 
And, said he, in this additional, this second 
revolution, that will be forced upon us, al- 
though it may be bloodier than the one in 
whi<!h we are now engaged, we must get rid of 
the last avd the lca?t ratiains of Dfinocraey, and, 
to use the least plain and empliatic of his words, 
we must have a slave aristocracy. 

Well, fellow-citizens, if that was the eenli- 
iru nl of one solitary man in the t-outh, if it 
had rot been addressed \>y one of the leading 
spirits engaged in rebellion, to another, the 
trn.-ttd agent of the State of Louisiana, then a 

* Further illu^trntions of Hi is in'pdrtsrt sut.jpct -w ill 
be found in tlie addref-s fifun the I.'cini cratic Leauue, eii- 
titUd "The Piolth.ps of KetHliioii— 1 he it-eue In its i 
WsgLitodb"'— repui-ll.-hiiti < Vl pHge ]0. i 



sitting member of the- attempted new Govcrti- 
ment, there might be but little significance ia 
it. If it had been reprobated by the public 
press of that country, if it had been condennned 
by the public voice — and when 1 say the pub- 
lic voice, 1 nM'an that of those who wield the 
power of the South, whose voice alone is heard 
— it niight have gone for nothing; but when 
you bear in mind that that letter was repro- 
duced in the leading preat of the South, Bpokem 
of in terms of commendiition, and no man hw 
to this day uplifted his voice against any one 
of the jtositior.8 there assumed — if you could, 
as I have done, hear in the hotels, and in the 
streets, and in parlors, echoes of that seniiment 
from men who, two years ago, were regarded 
as loyal, ea;jing. Republicanism is a failure — 
we are astonished that we ever thouglit it 
could succeed; we now realize the fact that 
we must have a stronger Government — if yoti 
knew it as 1 know it, 3-0U would feel, fellov^- 
citizens, that there was something more in- 
volved in this revolution than a simple desire 
to get rid of this hated Yankee. 

It is not because the m.en who inaugurated 
it hnl ed the people of the North. As Mr. Spratt 
sa3'3, it was not because they felt that you had 
seriously wronged them, but it was a deliber- 
ate purpose on their part to be the controllhig 
spirits in a new and a different order of Gov- 
ernment, where their piower would be perpe- 
tual, and they woidd not be subjected to the 
chances of the free choice of a free people in 
recurring elections, as had been the ease in 
past time in our country; and he that does 
not realize that fact to-duy, does not yet under- 
stand what that revolution means, and by 
consequence the man that is to-day faitering 
himself that, by conciliatory measures, by kind 
words, by peace offerings, the disloyal States can 
be caused to rtsume their position in the Con- 
federacy, is wofully deceived; it never will hap- 
pen in that way. [Cheers.] There is but oae 
remedy, and that is on the physical power of 
the loyal people of the North — [Great ap- 
plause] — the physical jiower, directed by the 
exercise of suflTicieut thought to lead you to 
just conclusions as to what the consequencea 
are to be to you as well as to the balance of 
the people of the United States in case of 
failure. 

And I would say to you, fellow-citi;ions,that 
I speak in behalf of the sufiering people c-f the 
South, who are the great body politic of the 
South, saving and excepting the office-holders, 
for all have suffered, not only in respect of bu- 
siness, commerce — by the destruction of confi- 
dence between man and man, the utter annihi- 
lation of the protection of wise and salutary 
laws — but the upheaving of the very elements 
of society as well — all have suffered intliat re- 
sject; 1 i-peak of the whole body politic. 

Whatever way l.c said of what 1 say here 
to-night, 1 know I have not yet passed through 
the last ordeal of trial in consequence of th-.-ce 
troubles. It was hard to part with friends of 
years; it was hard to give up the position, 
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w'lfttcver it may have been, which I had en- 
joyed; it was hard to part with wife and 
cliildreri; it was hard to leave home without 
kuowledi^e tliat I would ever return. But 1 
had something to sustain me in this — I had 
true and loyal friends, who gave me moral 
aid and comfort; it may be that some of tliese 
may fall away from me now, because my mind 
may be led to a conclusion which they are not 
vrit prepared for, but to which they are just 
fts certain to arrive as I have arrived at it to- 
night. 

Mr. Spratt says, then, that this ^'evolution 
was not because the spirit of the Northern 
people was ags^ressive, it was not the Govern- 
meut of the United States was aggressive, but 
bscaiise the very framework of socieiy here would, 
if left free to grapple with slavery, destroy it 
by moral force. 

Whether that view is the precise one that 
has infltieuced those who have engaged in the 
rebellion of tlie South or not, they have been 
sufficiently con vinced of one fact, that the in- 
fluence of non-slaveholders in the new Govern- 
ment was to be felt less and less year by year, 
natil at last they should be reduced to the con- 
dition of serfs, and tliat the slaveholder, and he 
alone, should govern the country. 

Now, while two years ago I would not have 
leut my aid to a man who was seeking the de- 
struction of slavery — while I would have re- 
garded him as a^i impracticable friend of the 
Gevornment and the peace of society — while I 
dreaded to see an appeal which would bring 
in collisioa the spirit which opposed slavery 
with slavery — -while I did believe that our 
fathers who framed the Government under- 
stood well how to avoid trouble on the one 
hand and inevitable difSeulty on the other, j 
am not prepared to see that system used for 
the purpose of p-irpetuating Itself, and, in the 
sama ratio that it is elevated, my children de- 
pressed. The question has been changed. It 
ia not what it was two years ago. There was 
no party then who sought more than simply 
to protect slavery under the laws, and when 
the experiment of secession was being entered 
apon, I said to them: Do not enter upon it. 
If you do, you will inevitably destroy t-he in- 
stitution ; it is laying the knife to the throat of 
slavery. You are in the habit of saying that 
I am not sound upon the subject, I would 
save you from the very influence which you 
pretend to dread. You cannot, against the 
moral force and power of all Christendom, sus- 
tain that institution, saving and excepting un- 
der the protecdon of the United States Gov- 
ernment. [Cheers,] It is because the opposi- 
tion to it elsewhere throughout the world, in 
view of the immeasurable blessings the United 
States Government is affording to humanity, 
dare not, on account of that one blot, if they 
conceive it to be so, attack the integrity of that 
Government; but when you shall have risked 
the alternative of destroying that Government 
for slavery, and seek to build a Government up- 
W tlavery, as iia chief corner-Btone, you then 



challenge ihe public opposition of the world to 
it, and you will inevitably fall under it. You 
cut loose from thousands of loyal friends. I 
mean not men who would, if it were propo«od 
now for the first time, help you make it, but 
men who respect the Constitution of the United 
States as they understand it — respect laws, re- 
spect the good neighborhood and peace that 
we enjoy as citizens of ft great and glorious Re- 
public. They believe that there is some ame- 
liorating power in the All-wise Providence 
that will allow the remedy to be applied soon- 
er or later, when it is felt to be an intolerable 
evil. But you have not waited for this; you 
have determined, against the public sense of 
the world, to sacrifice all these considerations 
— resolving to have no power but slavery alone ; 
you do more than that, because, with what- 
ever purpose you commence, you will find that 
you have not progressed two or three yeaw 
before, in your own judgment, it will be an im- 
possibility to make the new Government libe- 
ral. The reasons, fellow-citizens, are obvious. 
Sooner or later it will be demonstrated that 
the great body politic of the people of the South 
were loyal to this Government, and did desire 
to preserve it. [Cheers.] The question at 
once arises, why, then, did they suffer tkem- 
selves to be forced out of the Union? 

It is much more difficult to make one who 
was not present understand this, than one who 
w;is present. Every artifice was used. Mind* 
had been poisoned through a long series of 
years. It had got to be a fashion to out-He?od 
Herod in maintaining that not only was sla- 
very a divine institution, but one of the bright- 
est evidences of the perfn.ction of that wisdoai 
that created all good — [Laughter]-— and even 
those whose mission it ought to have been to 
spread the doctrine of peace on earth and 
good-will toward men, to spend their time in 
the pulpit proving that it was an institutioa 
ordained of God. I have about the same opia- 
ion of some in the Xorth who spent their time 
in proving that it originated in hell. [Laugh- 
ter.] My simple, unregenerate view of the 
subject was, that God knows best, and that it 
was permitted, for some wise, inscrutable pur- 
pose; and that, when that had been accom- 
plished, it would, by the very same power, 
cease. The public mind was poisoned. The 
argument was : The only way you can stc^p the 
Northern people, is to go out of the Union ; and 
if you go out now they will soon begin to beg 
for your own terms for reconstruction. 

That was the argument employed every- 
where, and thousands upon thousands of men 
were induced to go to the ballot-box and vote 
for secession, having been made to believe 
that it would be the means of securing perpet- 
ual peace. 

But, again, others who had thought natural- 
ly upon the subject would say to their Union 
fellow-citizeuE : Do not go to the polls. What 
have you to do with this movement ? It is 
revolutionary ; it is unauthorized ; it is 
proceeding to which you ought not, by any 
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participation, to give your coimtenance. Let 
the madmen, who are seeking the ruiu of the 
Stale, go to the polls alone. 

So in many of the States not a tiiird of the 
Yote of tlic State was cast. That was the case 
in my own State. In Louisiana it is now 
known that there were a majority of the votes 
cast againet secession. At many of the polls 
were posters saying; " Let the vote be open, 
that we may see who are the traitors," — and 
the Union-men dared not vote. 

Yon may say that these Union-men did not 
care for their liberty bo much as tlieir fathers 
did. Gentlemen, most of us prefer reading 
about martyrs to being martyrs ; and I would 
myself rather be a martj'r in some other way 
than to have a rough rope put around tny neck, 
and be hung on a lonely prairie, and have my 
body left there unburied. 

You ask, has this happened? Aye, fellow- 
citizens, it has happened ; it is happening every 
day ; it wiil continue to happen until the last 
free spirit has left the Soutb,or bis soul has been 
crushed, unless the power of this* Government 
steps in. [Cheers.] It commenced before se- 
cession was commenced. In m^^ own State it 
commenced pending the presidential canvass in 
which Mr. Lincoln «was elected. -I was^ot 
present when any one of these victims felt I 
did not have the honor of belonging to any 
vigilance committHSe, nor was I member of any 
K. G. C, -jut 1 take the evidence of the men 
engaged in it, published in the public newsjja- 
perSf for the fact that more than 200 men per- 
ished thus because they were suspected of 
loving their children more than they loved 
their neighbor's negroes. [Sensation.] 

If, then, the necessity of that institution re- 
quires such support, they have severed my alle- 
giance ever I had any) to it. [Cheers,] 

Nor will the men who have compelled me 
to leave my State be at all disappointed at 
what I say here or elsewhere. I advised them 
in advance that if they would force upon me 
the issiie of infidelity to the Government of 
my childhood and of my father before me — 
infidelity to that, or infidelity to Slavery — my 
choice was easily made. [Applause.] If they 
compelled me to elect between my ehiidren 
and their negroes, a fool could tell where I 
would be found. [Cheer?.] 

That issue is before you, fellow- citizens, to- 
night. It is upon me; it is upon every m&u 
from Maine to Mexico — shirk it, if you can. 

Mr. Hamilton gave a striking picture of the 
changeJ condition of the non-slavehclding 
man of the South, and the terrible system of 
espionage and Lynch-law which had been es- 
tablished throughout the South. lie spoke of 
the difficulties of getting away to a Union man, 
which were almost insurmountable. 

It was a fashionable thing to say, •'• I am for 
. the Constitution as it is, and the Union as it 
was." [Cheers.] ' 



The Constitution as it is — Ye3. Tlie Union 
as it was — No I [Loud and prolonged cheer- 
ing.] He would thank no man to aid him in 
restoring the Union as it existed iu the State 
of Texas in 18f)L 

If he were to be martyred for expressing 
the opinions which Washington expres:.od, no 
such Union for him. 

Now, he alleged,, that the issue was deliber- 
ately tendered, of slavery on. one side, and 
freedom for the while race upon the other. 

He spoke on behalf of the once enfranchised 
free white ^an of the South. Whether sla- 
very was compatible with Democracy or not, 
the leaders of the rebellion intended to save 
slavery, whether Democracy was saved or not. 

If we did not accept the issue, it would be 
forced upon us. 

The liberties of the North were inseperably 
bound up with those of the South. If seces- 
sion should become an accomplished fact, he 
co%dd see no safety for republicanism on this 
continent. 

He believed, too, that we must soon see that 
republicaniem should be maintained, even at 
the liazard of a foreign war, clear down to tha 
'Isthmus. We must not permit poor Mexico 
to bfeCom.e the victim of Louis Napoleon. 
[Cheers.] The 80,000 troops going to Mexico 
were not for Mexico alone. The Mexicans 
were aware of that, and their prayers were 
earnestly going up for the salvation of the 
Government of the United States in all its in- 
tegrity, and to the utmost extent of its terri- 
tory, .where its jurisdiction ever did. exist 
[Cheers.] 

The Government hereafter must have aa 
much power as it had before, and use it better. 

Mr, Hamilton concluded by a striking pic- 
ture of the imbecility with which the rebel- 
lion was treated by Buchanan, and by ex- 
horting all to strengthen the hands of the 
Government, the Government of an honest 
President, and to concentrate all its energies 
upon the crushing of the rebellion. He con- 
jured "the people of the North to rise to the 
hight of this great argument With one 
uqited effort let us give to the President and 
his Generals our hearty and cordial support, 
with the determination that if they fail, they 
shall not have to complain of any want of cor- 
dial support on our part. 

Standing for the first time on free soil, he 
might be permitted to ask with Webster, that 
if Freedom should fall, if fall it must, it should 
fall in the midst of the proud monuments it 
had reared. [Loud and prolonged applause.] 

Mr. Griffiths presented a series of resolu- 
tions, thanking Mr. Hamilton for his address, 
and, after a few words from the Hon. Mr. 
Odell, in which he pledged the last man and 
the last dollar of Brooklyn and the .North to 
put down and crush out the rebellion forever 
the immense audience separated. 
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In response to an invitation of tlie National 
War Comuuttee, the Hon. A. J. Hamilton, the 
eloquent Union refugee from Texas, delivered 
an address in the large Hall of Cooper Institute 
last evening (Oct, 4). The hall wtis densely 
filled. Upon the platform were David Dudley 
Field, the Hon. Hiram Walbridge, Prof. Francis 
Lieber, the Rev, Henry M. Field, Profs. J, J. 
Owen and Roswell C. Hitchcock, Brig.-Geu. 
Strong, S. B, Chittenden, and others. At 1^ 
o'clock Gan. Hiram Walbridge called the meet- 
ing to order. He said — ' 

Fellcw-Citizexs : The National War Com- 
mittee have assigned to me the duty of calling 
to order this vast patriotic and inteiligent.as- 
semblage. Without office, without honors, 
without emoluments, without patronage, they 
trace their authority only in the rectitude of 
their intention, in the imminence of public 
danger, and they fondly trust in the regard 
and esteem of their countrymen. [Cheers.] 
Ko sane man believes that this gigantic rebel- 
lion, which fairly shakes the earth beneath dur 
feet, can ever be quelled unless the Federal 
Government shall furnish the opportunity for 
the loyal patriotic Union men of tlie South 
to demonstrate their valor, their ■ in- 
trepidity, their devotion to the Constitution, 
the Union, and the supremacy of law, [Ap- 
plause.] That Constitution and the Govern- 
ment it guarantees sprung from the hearts of 
the American people. It was baptized in their 
blood, and it v/ill be defended by their hands 
so long as treason shall seek to ignore 'that 
flag that has borne the glories of the Amer- 
ican character into every part of the habitable 
globe, [Great applause.] I take the liberty, 
therefore, gentlemen, of respectfully nominat- 
ing as presiding officer upon the occasion, our 
eminent chief magistrate, the Hon, George 
Opdyke. [Loud and prolong<?d applause.] 

Mayor Opdj'ke said: My friends, we are 
here to listen to a distinguished citizen of the 
South, a friend of the Union, and of the old 
flag, who has been compelled to flee from the 
iron despotism which the confederate traitors 
have established there. It is therefore that 
)ve are favored with the opportunity of obtain- 
ing information from that region from a source 
at once so trustworthy, so enlightened, and so 
eloquent Tho orator of the evening is a gen- 
tleman of distinguished social position, and 
eminent public service, having recresented his 
State in the Congress of the United States 
with marked ability, and I trust the day is not 
far distant when he will again be called upon 



to serve his follow-citizens in the same capac- 
ity, I present to yon the Honorable A. J. 
Hamilton, of Texas. [Entbusiastic and contin- 
ued applause.] 

Mr. Hamilton said: Fellow-citizens of the 
City of New York, could I, by the exercise of 
some supernatural power, present to those I 
left behind the scene upon which I now gaze, 
and bring back the answer which springs in 
every heart that throbs with a loyal feeling, 
you would be thanked as alone would be fitting 
for this overpowering welcome. g^i 

I remember well, as I entered your magnifi- 
cent harbor but a few days past, for the first 
time in my life, I could but bo impressed with 
the evidence before me of the magnitude, the 
progress, and'ilie greatness of our country, as 
represented upon but one single spot of its 
country. ^ 

V But there was connected with it a painful 
thrd^jSi and jt arose from the reflection that all 
that was now being imperHed; and whatever 
you, fellow- citizens, may have supposed with 
regard to the progress of this rebellion, or the 
extent, so far as territory is concerned, or the 
integrity of the people of any section of the 
coimtry — satisfied as you may be in your own 
minds that it could not go beyond the States 
of the South — I entertain a different opinion. 
I mean to be understood, if it is to succeed 
where it is already attempted, in my humble 
judgment it will not stop there ; in short, that 
if the Government of the United States, as it 
existed before the rebellion, is not maintained 
in all its integrity, we may look forward to a 
period, perhaps not so remote that some here 
present will not see it, when it will give way 
here also. 

Mr. Hamilton proceeded to investigate the 
cause of the rebellion. Had the theory now 
advanced throughout the South, that Kepubli- 
canis7n wan a failure, been put forth at the com- 
mencement of the rebellion, it would have 
been nipped in the bud. But v/hen the arms 
and the powder and lead were all concentrated 
in the hands of the Government, they raised 
the cry: " Democracy is a failure. You per- 
ceive it is a failure, because the United State-> 
Government has failed. We must get rid of 
the people of the North because they are dem- 
ocratic. Slavery and Democracy cannot live 
together," [Loud and prolonged aj>plause.] 

The only reply which he made, so long as he 
could make any, to these statements as to the 
weakness of Democracy, was : " Gentlemen, by 
the tirne you have got through with Uncle Sam 
you will find it strong enough for common use," • 
[Unid cheers,] He had been what was called 
a loyal man to the institution of slavery, but 
the moment the old flag was torn down he had 
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told them that they would make him not only 
an Abolition ayaipathizer, but an active, prac- 
tical Abolitionist. [Enthvisiastic cheering.] 

He feared that there were those here who still 
fancied that b}'^ some conciliatory measures the 
South could be brought back to the old Gov- 
ernment. There could be no greater fallacy. 
[Applause.] The loyal men of the South were 
praying to get back into the Union without atiy 
condition or conciliation. Would any loyal 
men consent that Jeff. Davis should ever be 
President of the United States. [" No, no."] 
Mr. Hamilton continued: "I do want to see 
the old Government, when it shall have assert- 
ed its power, make a wise and just discrimina- 
tion between the guilty ana the deluded. 
[Cheera] I want the really responsible trait- 
ors punished. [Applause.] I waut the down- 
trodden, the sufFeriog, the ignorant, to be al- 
lowed to come back like the prodigal son, aud 
be forgiven. [Cheers.] 

If we cannot conciliate these men what can 
we do ? Shall history record it that twenty- 
seven millions of freemen, and women, and 
children have not the moral and ph3rsical power 
to strangle treason in fifteen hundred thousand ? 
Is republicanism to fail upon this continent 
because that twenty-seven millions are not suf- 
ficiently conscious of their duty to themselves, 
to the Governmint of their fathers, to human- 
ity the wide world over, to realize the fact that 
this rebellion can alone be crushed by physi- 
cal force? 

I have not a doubt bat peace propositions 
trill come from the Confederate Goveruraeut, 
but they will ftot come in the shape of an un- 
conditional proposition to assume the Union 
as it was, leaving the elective fr.inchi3e as it 
waa 

We have already seen some of the conditions, 
or what would probably be the coDditions, if 
hostilities were to cease. I do not think that 
they even would emanate from the Cabinet — 
if I may be allowed the expression — at Rich- 
mond. They know that if the Government of 
the United States should, in its mercy, pardon 
.their offenses, and restore them to their rights 
under the Constitution, their own fellow-citi- 
zens who have been their victims would .spurn 
them away, and they are as effectually cut off 
from preferment as if they had been convicted 
of high treason. The very desperation with 
which they are struggling ought to prove to 
you and the world that they will never stop 
while they can get men to bleed ; they will 
never cease to fight as long us there is a hope 
of success, because it ia the only hope of salva- 
tion to them. They do not feel for the suffer- 
ings of the wives and the children that are 
made widows and orphans by this unholy war ; 
it never has entered the mind of one man in 
this rebellion, who und^frstood its objects, to 
i&ed a tear for all the bloodshed, misery and 
woe which it involved. 

The war must be put down by bayorjets, by 
powder aud ball by brave hearts and strong 
ams, [Cheers.] 



1 do not say this because I have suffered ; it 
is because thousands of brave men are suffering 
now. It is true, had I not suffered and wit- 
nessed suffering, 1 might not, and probably 
would not, have been so earnest in my feelings. 
We are all sufficiently selfish, aud I am no ex- 
ception. 

If secession is an accomplished fact, and the 
Government that has resulted from it an estab- 
lished Government among the nations of the 
earth, do you believe that secession would stop 
there? Are there not men even in the Empire 
State, in your goodly city, who would listen to 
treason? [Wood, Wood, Wood.] There may 
be no .such men in all New York, but, fellow- 
citizens, t would dislike exceedingly to think 
that my hopes of the future depouded upon 
the fact of there being no such men. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I say that I do not question the loyalty of 
the great heart of New York. I mean that 
man has not, even here in New York, attained 
to human perfectability. There are men 
doubtless here who would be willing to be the 
great particular magnates here in New York, 
at the expense of the Government at Washing- 
ton. [Cheers.] 

It is certain to m^ mi d that, once it is es- 
tablisheJ that it is a possible thing to tear 
asunder the States, there will be men tugging 
at it ,day by day and year by year, and you 
will not have the confidence you once had that 
these attacks should be resisted; and you may 
be led to ask whether, to escape anarchy at 
last, you had not bettor have a stronger Gov- 
ernment. 

There is safety for us and fallen humanity 
throughout the world in the preservation of 
the Government of our fathers. [Loud cheers.] 

We have confidence in the flag which floats 
over the soil of New York to-day, but when 
the one shall have been destroyed, and the 
other be trailing in the dust, what confidence, 
^hiill we have in equal success? 

I at home felt that I was a degraded man, 
because I was a son of the South, and the peo- 
ple with whom I had lived so long had for- 
feited their birthright, and turned away from 
me, and I was too big a coward to make my- 
self a martyr. I was compelled to leave my 
home under circumstances painful at any time. 
The Angel of Death had just passed over my 
house. But why should I be allowed to re- 
main and weep with my wife over the tomb of 
a little daughter — I, an old wretch, who dared 
to tell my neighbors that the solemn oath 1 
had taken to support the Constitution of the 
United States was still binding? I had done, 
too much to be permitted to live peaceably at 
home. I had robbed no man in the land; 
there were those who at times 1 had fed, and 
they were first to cry — " Crucify him ! Hang 
him ! " 

In Mexico there are now 500 men who left 
as I left. They are 'u the mountain fastnesses, 
hunted like wolves. Are they to have help ? 
Give them a chance, an 1 they will bleed for 
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their comitfy, die for it, rodeoia it; and there 
arj man enou-^h there to-day to redeem it if 
they v^>3re org iiiizid and had arms in their 
hands. Let no mvn be permitted to live in the 
Govei'nm.wnt who will dare a^ain to strut his 
liLfcle h')ur upon any stage and preach treason 
to his fellow-men. [Olieers.] 

Restore the Government, its. Constitution, 
and its laws to all, fellow-citizens? With all 
my heart. Rustore the Union as it existed for 
thfj year just preceding the rebellion ? Go 1 
forbid, [Ljud, prolonged, and repeated ap- 
plause.] 

Attt [ to be remitted back to the soil of 
Texas, to be hunted by assassins the little 
remnant of ray life ? ["Jfo, no!"] Am I to 
go there to teach my little son that the chief 
blessing of his great future is to run from 
street to street and from man to man, and in- j 
aisfc that he ia as sound a man upon this sub- 
ject of slavery as lives? [Cheers.] Am I to 
see my neighbors and friends hung by the 
neck because they have doubted th tt the chief 
business of the Great Ruler of the Universe 
tg not in directing and controlling and ma- 
turing and perpetuating the iastitution of 
slavery? [Cheers,] 
^0, fellow-oitizens; if I cannot go there 
and strike hands with my friends at home ; if 
1 cannot be again united with my family, ox- 
eept upon the terms that I am to live in such 
Bo'eiety as existed there, hard as it is to utter, 
I can find it in my heart to say, let me never 
see them. But if you mean, by the restor ition 
of the Union it was, a restoration of that 
Union such as our fathers intended it to be, 
then, with all my heart, let us have it. [G-reat 
applause.] 

The issue is simple; it is, plain; the way- 
fariaa; man must read it as he runs, though he 
be a fool — slavery on the one hand, and liberty 
on the other.. [Loud applause.] 

And yet, fellow-citizens, for these brief de- 
sultory words, honestly spoken, I am yet to be 
further tried. Friends doubtless who have 
stood up for me hitherto, will say they are not 
prepared for this yet. But Tfear not for 
them ; they will arrive in. due time where I 
stand ; and I will add, even at the expense of 
beijig considered arrogant, if you please, that 
what 1 have said to-night, all uninteresting as 
it may be to you, will strike a chord deep in 
Jthe hearts of my people. 

I know how the people feel, their modes of 
thought, to what conclusions their minds have 
alr-iady been brought. It is "your negroes, 
my children." I love ray children best — I do 
not intend to part with the hopes that I have 
predicated upon mv little son. He has, or 
ought to have — he did have until you took it 
away from him — the right to aspire to the 
highest honors in his country's gift. He shall 
have it. I will fight that my son may be 
free, even at the expense of freeing your ne- 
groes. [Cheers.] 

. Let me, then, fellow-citizens, indulge the 
Hope that, if it shall be my fortune again to 
visit home and friends, I can say, and say it 



truthfully, I am a freeman — I am not mort^ly 
a theoretical freem ui — [ have the Gonstitufeioa 
of tho United States gi.iaranteoitjg me my 
freedom; but I have what is dear^jr still — I 
have countrymou, I havj society, I have 
brethren, fellow-citizens, all over the State, 
without an exceptioa, who intend that I shall 
practice as a freeman throughout ray life. Thejr 
intend that I shall indulge the noblest right 
that can be given to man — the ri'f\\t of 
thought, and of impressing my thoughts, hum- 
ble though they be, Uf)ou the minds of other*. 

If I can go home with that kind of freedom, 
I w^ant it ; less th in that I shall never be a it- 
isfiod with. [Cheering.] Hundreds of m&a 
have perished because they had thought, bci- 
cause they hal loved freedom, and indulged 
occasionally in speculations as to how freedom 
was best to be preserved; they have been 
hung like felons, I want that to cease. I 
want the Government of the United States to 
treat every man in the land as its enemy who 
will attempt to impose further restriotion* 
upon the right of a free people to think »Bd 
to talk. [Cheers.] When I see that, thea I 
can lift my hands and say: Blessed, indeed, ia 
this Government! Then I can accept that 
flag as the emblem of freelom, really, unqual- 
ifiedly —- having gained new lustre by 4h« 
very struggle in which its citizens are engaged 
to-day. 

I will indulge the hope that victory upon 
the field may not only perch upon the stand- 
ards of our arms, but that a moral h:^lo will 
surround it from the consciousness of thosQ 
who are fighting that they are struggling to 
sustain liberty and to crush the last remains of 
slavery, [Enthusiastic applause.] 

Let then our last thought upon Government 
and society be : I am yet a citizen of a .free 
Government; I still occupy the position of * 
recipient of the largest rational human liberty ; 
t am yet on freedom's soil, with freedom's 
banner floating o'er me. [Loud and continned 
applause] 

The Hon. Hiram Walbridgc then offered th<* 

following resolution : 

Resolved, That the earnest and cordial tbaoks of tb / 
loy-ftl citizens of New York are berehy tendered to Of 
Hamilton for his clear, coiiciae, and thorough oxposlt' a 
of tha infamy of tin prt^seat wickt^d rebollioa. and t? it 
it is the duty of the Federal G ivernmant at tho ear^e«t 
pr/icticable moment to furnish Buch aid to the ' ful 
Umoa me-i of the South as vUl enable them a(?ain '.o ©a- 
joy all the bleaslngd of representative constltutioo .1 gor- 
ernment. 

The Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, in secc iUg tl«« 
resolution, said that never in his \\t'e had ha 
been more happy not to have been a condition- 
al man tl.an to-night. They had listened to a 
wSouthern slaveholder who happened not to be 
a rebel, and that Southern slaveholder hap 
pened to be an Abolitionist. The one thing 
to do was to march the loyal millioBS over 
every acre of the South, wnere tliey would 
see that this Satanic power sat enthroned on » 
sacred thrdne which was as black as night 

The resolution was unanimously aaopte<^ 
and the meeting adjourned amid load calla for 
favorite speakers. 
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THE PLOITINGS OF EEBELLION. 

THE ISSUE IN ITS MAGNITUDE, 



Eleven years ago, a leading spirit of Vir- 
ginia adtlrossed a leading spirit of South Car- 
olina, and distinctly presented the great issue of 
to-drfy. The following letter, written in 1851, 
by Mr, Garnett, then a member of the Vir- 
ginia Convention sitting to revise the Consti- 
tution of the vState, to Mr, Trescott, of South 
Carolina, afterwards Assistant Secretary of 
State under Mr. Buchanan, is fully significant 
of the matured designs of the secessionists. 
This letter was capturf-d at the residence of 
Mr. Trescott, on Barnwell's Island, and con- 
tains the reasonings and motives of the traitors 
who inaugurated the rebellion. The meaning 
of the letter is clear on its face. It needs no 
commentary. We ask our fellow-Democrats 
to r<^ad and ponder it. As Democrats, wk 
accept the issue as the traitors themselves 
understand it — as we understand it, and as the 
leading rebels who control the South have 
FORCED it on the nation — Slavery and De- 
MOCKACY INCOMPATIBLE 1 Which shall go under ? 
Let true Democrats answer the question. 

LOEENZO SHERWOOD, 
HENRY O'RIELLY, 
CHARLES P. KIRKLAND, 
GEO. P. NELSON, 
THOMAS EWBANK, 
JOHN J. SPEED, 
HENRY C. GARDINER, 
Corresponding Committee 

of the Democratic Leo.gv.e. 

New York, Sept. 20, 1SG2. 

Letter from Mr. Garnett, of Vircfinia^ to Mr. 
Trescott. of RoiitJi CoTolina. 

"Va. Convention, May 3d, 1851. 

"My Dear Sir: You misunderstood ray last 
letter if you supposed that I intended to visit 
So«th Carolina this Spring. I am exceedingly 
obliged t,o you for your kind invitations, and 
it would afford me the highest pleasure to 
interchange, in person, sentiments with a 
friend whose manner of thinking so closely 
agrees with my own. But my engagements 
here closely confine me to this city, and deny 
me such a gratification. 

'* 1 would be especially glad to be in Charles- 
ton next week, and witness your Convention 
of Delegates fi'om the Southern-Rights Asso- 
ciation?, The condition of things in your 
State deeply interests me ; her wise foresight 
and manly independence have placed het- at 
the head of the South, to whom alone, true- 
hearted men can look with any hope or 
pleasure. Momentous are the consequences 
"which depend upon your action. Which party 
■will prevail ? the immediate secessionists, or 
those who are opposed to separate State action 
at this time ? For my part^" I forbear to form 



a wish. Were I a Carolinian, it would be very 
diflerent; but when 1 consider the serious 
effects the decision may have on your future 
weal or woe, 1 feel that a citizen of a State 
which has a.eied as Virginia, has no right to 
interfere, even by a wish. 

" If the General Government allows you 
peaceably and fi-eely to secede, neither Vir- 
ginia nor any other Southern State would, in 
my opinion, follow you at present. But what 
would bo the effect upon South Carolina? 
Some of our best friends here supposed that 
it would cut off Charleston from the great 
Western trade which she is now striking for, 
and would retard very greatly the progress 
of your State. I confess that I think differ- 
ently. I believe thoroughly in our own 
theories, and that if Charleston did not grow 
quite so fast in her trade with other States, 
yet the relief from Federal taxation would 
vastly stimulate your prosperity. If so, the 
prestif/e of the Union would be destroyed, and 
you would be the nucleus for a Southern Con- 
federation at no distant day. 

"But I do not doubt, from all I have been 
able to learn, that the Federal Government 
would use force, beginning with the form most 
embarrassing to you, and least calculated to 
excite sympathy— I mean a naval blockade. 
In that event, could you withstand the re- 
action feeling which the suffering commerce 
of Charleston would probably manifest? 
Would you not lose that in which your 
strength consists, the union of your people? 
I do not mean to imply an opinion. I only 
ask the question. If you could force this 
blockade, and bring the Government to direct 
force, the /eeling in Virginia would be very 
great. I trust in God it would bring her to 
yo6r aid. 

" But it wo\ild be wrong in me to deceive 
you by speaking certainly. I cannot express 
the deep mortifieation I have felt at her course 
this Winter. But I do not believe that the 
course of the Legislature is a fair expression 
of the popular feeling. In the east, at least, 
the great majority believe in the right of se- 
cession, and feel the deepest sympathy with 
Carolina in opposition to measui which they 
regard as she does. But the west — Western 
Virginia — there is the rub I Only 60,000 
slaves to 404,000 whites! When 1 consider 
this fact, and the kind of argument, which we 
have heard in this body, I cannot but regard 
with the greatest fear the question whether 
Virginia would assist Carolina in such an 
issue. 

'•I must acknowledge, my dear sir, that I 
look to the future with almost as much ap- 
prehension as hope. You well object to the 
term Democrat. Dermcracjf, in its origincX 
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philodophical se7ise, is, indeed, incompatible with 
slavery/, and the whole system of Southern soci- 
ety. Yet, if we look back, w)mt change will 
yon find made in an}' of our State constitu- 
tions, i)V in our legislation^in its general course 
for the last fif^j years, which was not in the 
direction of Democracy? Do not its principles 
and theories become daiiy more fixed in our 
practice? — I had almost said in the opinions 
of our people, did I not remember with pleas- 
ure the great improvement of opinion in re- 
gard to the abstract question of slavery. And 
if such is the case, what have we to hope for 
the future ? 1 do not hesitate to say that if 
the question is raised between Carolina and 
the Federal Government, and the latter pre- 



vails, the last hope of Republican Government, 
and I fear of Southern Civilization, is gone, 
Russsia will- then be a better Government 
than ours, 

" I fear that the confusion and interruption 
under which I write may have made this a 
rather rambling letter. Do you visit the 
North in the Summer? I should be happy to 
welcome vou to the Old Domision. 

«r 

" I am much obliged to you for the offer to 
send me Hammond's Eulogy on Calhoun ; but 
I am indebted to the author for a copy. 
" With esteem and friendship, 

" Yours truly, 
"M, R. H. GARNETT. 
" Wm, H. Thesoott, Esq." 



ANTAGONISTIC PEINCIPLES INVOLVED IN THE 
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LETTER OF THE DEMOCEATIC LEAGUE TO JOHI^ BRIGHT. 



The following letter from the Executive 
Committee of the Democratic League, alluding 
to the antagonisms in which the rebellion orig- 
inated, has been addressed to John Bright, 
Mauchester, England: 

New IToRK, August 9, 1862. 

" John Bright, member of the British JParlia- 
meiit. 

" Dear Sir : The Executive Committee of 
the Democratic League for Sustaining the Na- 
tional Unity, influenced by a just admiration 
of the character you have earned in this coun- 
try as well as your own, desire to tender to 
you the respects and regards of our fellow- 
countrymen. We do not arrogate too raueli 
"when we speak in behalf of our fellow-citizens; 
for, at best, we can but feebly express the kind- 
ly sentiments which the millions on this side 
of the Atlantic entertain towards you, 

" It is enough for us to know that you are 
the warm and firm friend of the masses of your 
own countrymen. Knowing this, we can ap- 
preciate your habits of thought and your readi- 
ness to analyze eorrectljr the causes that have 
led to the present conflict in America. No one 
who is not imbued with a large and kindly 
sympathy for the welfare of the masses is com- 
petent to be a judge in our matters. There is 
no other platform than this upon which he 
can stand and make his survey accurate. Hav- 
ing analyzed society in the United States from 
the pame stand-pomt that you have contem- 
plated the natural rights of your own country- 
men, you have not been mistaken as to the 
character of the antagonisms which have here 
culminated in warfare. 

" To most people in Europe it must appear 
surprising that the Americans should have en- 
gaged in a civil war of such gigantic magni- 
tude. It could not have been avoided by the 



Union Government. The two antagonisms of 
slavery and Democracy had long since entered 
into the contest. For thirty years or more the 
rumblings of these discordant elements had 
gone across the waters. In Europe, where these 
sounds had reached, the prophecies were made 
that Democratic Government could not endure. 
All these unfavorable prophecies were based 
upon the supposed weakness of the Democratic 
principle in government. Never was a greater 
mistake made than this. It has not been the 
weakness of the Democratic principle, nor its 
want of adaptation to power in Government, 
or strength in nationality. It has been the 
nightmare of slavery that has fastened on the 
breast of the republic. It was this hideous and 
disturbing element that created the convulsions 
of the body politic that have so often seemed 
to threaten us with dissolution. 

" The pro-slavery spirit in politics has not 
only been the disturber of our domestic peace, 
but the cause of much reproach to us in Europe. 
It half paralyzed the principle of civil liberty 
where it existed. It neglected the general 
education of the youth. It was ever contumel- 
ious in its opposition to the national policy of 
raising up diversified industry. It had not, 
and from its nature, could not, have any sub- 
stantial sympathy in the common welfare of 
the masses. Selfish, arrogant, and unjust by 
nature — condemned by a discriminating world 
for the compound of vices interwoven into its 
relationships, it has at last, through despera- 
tion, taken refuge in the law of force. 

" In order to judge with accuracy, it is ne- 
cessary to understand what brought slavehold- 
ers to the desperate resort of attempted revolu- 
tion. The doctrine was long since promulgated 
by them that ' a Government of majorities must 
be abrogated' — ' that slavery and Democracy 
were incompatible' — 'that under the operatioo. 
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of tiha Democratic principle, and the laws of 
population and subsistence, slavery must soon 
lose it<5 prestige and fjo down before the en- 
franchised masses.' Wliafc was to be done? 
Here was a process of reasoning, founded on 
foresight of the future, that no argument could 
turn aside. Statesmen in the North and South 
ooueurred iu the same conclusion, but with 
this difference — the one insisting that the dem- 
ocratic principle must be subverted in order 
to maintain slavery unimpared — the other in- 
sisting that the democratic principle in Gov- 
ernment must be maintained, though ij. in- 
volved the extinction of slavery. We have 
now the desperate conflict of arms founded 
upon the issue thus made. 

"Our people of the North dreaded civil 
war. Every interest had aversion to the resort 
to arms. Every assurance was given that 
davery would not be intermeddled with in 
states where it existed. Compromises were 
offered and attempted to be acted on ; and 
everything short of a surrender of the demo- 
cratic principle in Government was tendered 
to slaveholders in order to assuage animosity 
and put back the intended revolution. Our 
national Government and the party in power 
did everything possible in conciliatory policy, 
but with no other result than that of increased 
determination on the part of slaveholders to 
persist in the purposes of the rebellion. Slave- 
holders were not mistaken in their conclusion, 
that there was a danger to the institution of 
slavery which no compromisea could avert, 
and against which no party could stipulate or 
give guaranty. They knew that the frictional 
contest must soon arise under the laws of pop- 
ulation and subsistence. Twenty-three years 
hence, on the ratio of the past, and the popu- 
lation would be aggregated to sixty millions. 
Forty-six years would swell it to a hundred 
and twenty. But a short time in the annals 
of nationality, and slavery would be crowded 
by the offshoot of that twenty-seven millions 
now dependent upon free labor for subsistence, 
and having every natural motive to political 
affiliation. This was the mountain of horrors 
to the pro-alavery sensibilities. This was the 
political power that politicians could not bind 
or warp into subordination to the purposes 
and policy of slavery. 

" To glance further at the logic which preci- 
pitated the slaveholders into rebellion, they as- 
sumed that delay only added to the difficulties 
of succesafully accomplishing a revolution. 
They had prepared the programme in 1856; 
and had also arranged for going out of the 
Union in case Mr. Fremoat was elected to the 
Presidency. The election of Mr. Buchanan at 
the time merely postponed the attempt, in 
order to gain additional facilities for success 
through the treasonable pliancy of his admin- 
istration. With a traitorous majority in Mr, 
Buchanan's Cabinet, the work of rebel prepa- 
ration went rapidly on. Mr. Lincoln's inaiigu- 
ration found it fully prepared for the conflict 
— almost an overmatch irom previous prep^ra 
fion. The nation was taken by surprise, and 



j much time elapsed before the full meaning of 
the southern conspiracy discloaeil itself. It is 
not fully understood yet by the masses in thft 
United States — much less by the people of 
Europe. To get at the full meaning of the aL- 
teinpted revolution I'equires an analysis of the 
whole reasonings aud motivea that influenced 
the slaveholders to enter upon it. 

"To the minds of those unacquainted with 
the reasonings of slaveholders, and their appre- 
hensions excited by the known force of the 
laws of population, the inquiry naturally arises, 
"Could not this civil war have been averted ?" 
We assume to know that this war could not 
have been averted short of surrendering the 
national Government and the national policy to 
the dictation of less than three hundred and 
fifty thousand slaveholders. That this could 
not be done, and would not be permitted, is 
now being demonstrated by the democratic 
masses in arms to maintain the national juris- 
diction, and with it the principles of free gov- 
ernment 

" We enclose for your perusal a copy of the 
declaratory resolutions of our League, Also 
we send by this mail the July number of the 
Continental Monthly, containing an article more 
fully elucidating the motives and reasonings 
that led the slaveholders into the attempt at 
revolution. 

We are aware that the liberalists of Eu- 
rope have waited with much impatience for 
the disclosure of a significant policy on the 
part of our Government towards the institution 
of slavery. They need not fear on that ground, 
nor will their just hopes be disappointed. We 
could have longer tolerated slavery, odious as 
it is in principle, and damaging as it is to the 
advancement of civilization, for the sake of 
peace; but when it openly entered upon the 
revilement of the democratic principle, insisted 
on a new order of government, and commenced 
the war to throw off the national jurisdiction, 
it became a very different matter. From that 
moment the chain of subordination to its fell 
influences was broken. Its prestige has already 
passed the bounds beyond the pale of restora- 
tion. The bill of its abominations is now to 
be settled through the law of force. What 
that settlement will be is very plainly fore- 
shadowed in the public sentiment, to the effect 
that we can neither have peace or become a 
homogeneous people without removing this 
gangrene from the body politic. 

" Allow us to say a word respecting the dis- 
tress and depression that have fallen upon the 
mechanical industry of Great Britain. This re- 
sult, we are all aware, has grown out of the 
slaveholders* rebellion. It was a part of the 
programme that entered into the calculations 
of the southern conspirators. They openly 
boasted, in advance, of the misery they could 
inflict on the laboring classes of England in the 
managemev t of the incidents when they should 
have entered upon the rebellion. They verily 
believed that they could inflict such distress as 
to bring the Government of Great Britain into 
alliance with their revolutionary projects. We 
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do notimngine that the intelligence of Great 
Britain can be warped from a true apprecia- 
tion of this diabolical attempt to injure society 
at large. That we were powerless to prcA^ent 
this Avide-spread mischief of the consjjirators, 
is I'lainly evident. That we have not succeeded 
in averting the malignant prejudice of classes 
in Groat Britain towards ourselves, is to be re- 
gretted; more especially as we have suffered 
most dce})ly from the same caiises. It will not 
be expected, under our trying cii'curastanees 
even, that we can forego the preservation of 
nationality, and consent to the prostration of 
our i;rent cause, for the temporary convenience 
of tiie best friends we have in the world. 
Whilst we regret the distress, and would sym- 
pathize most deeply in any practical efforts 
for its alleviation, we do not believe that it 
can find relief in alliance witb the iufiuences 
that originated the calamity. We hope soon 



to be able to bring bnck the relations of this 
country and Great Britain to their natural 
commercial basis. In the meantime we trust 
that eome mitigation of British calamity may 
be found in the oveiflowing granaries of the 
Nortii. 

" With kindeBt regards to yourself, and good 
wishes for your countrymen and the cause of 
humanity everywhere, we are — 

" Cordially and truly your friends, 

" CHARLES P. KIRKLAi^D. 
"THOMAS EWBANK, 
"HENRY O'RIELLY, 

LORENZO SHERWOOD, 
" JOHN J. SPEED, 
" GEORGE P. NELSON, 
" HENRY 0. GARDINER, 

*^ Executive Committee of the Democratic 
League" 



DVmiOm OF GEN. MITCHELL, OF KENTUCKY. 



Few men in the Union possess in greater 
degree the confidence of his countrym.en, than 
the gallant Kcntuckian, General Mitchell — a 
conti*lence well earned by successful service 
against the rebels, as v/ell as by previous de- 
votion to the noblest pursuits of civil life. 

Freed from all fanaticism on the negro ques- 
tion — southerner as he is, and judging of the 
rebellion with the spirit of a patriot and a 
Boldior — Gen. Mitchell places himself ou the 
same platform with Col. Hamilton of Texas, 
Parson Brownlow of Tennessee, and other 
Souilieru loyalists, in enforcing patriotic duties 
and military necessities against the traitors in 
this great struggle, for preserving the National 
Union. 

In a recent address to the officers under his 
command, at Fort Royal, in South Carolina, 
Gen. Mitchell expressed his opinions with a 
degree of emphasis, that renders his address a 
St accompaniment for the speeches of CoL 
Hamilton, iu the consideration of all loyal peo- 
ple in the South and North. 

The New York "Wwrld" of Oct. 4, publishes 
the following abstract of Gen. Mitchell's ad- 
dress, in a letter from the correspondent of 
that journal, -at Port Royal, under date of 
!>cpt. '26th : 

"A few days ago Major-General Mitchell sent 
for the commanding officers of regiments sta- 
tioned at this post, to gather information and 
*o give instructions in regard to their com- 
mands. He then spoke in substance as follows ; 

" ' I wanted also to say a word to you in re- 
gard to tlie unfortunate negro question. I 
think I may call it unfortunate, because 1 sup- 
pose we all feel that but for this there would 
have been no war and we should none of us 
have been wearing uniforms. 

" '1 feel that I may speak about this ques- 
tion, for I was born in Kentucky, and 1 have 
given to the matter as close attention as it is 
in ray power to give. I am convinced that toe 
must dkstroy slavery, or slavery mil conquer us. 



*' ' A few months ago we were not in this al- 
ternative. If we had destroyed the rebel armjr 
in the Southwest and had taken Richmond 
(both of wliich I think might have been done), 
a division would have inevitably sprung up at 
the South. The party who from the first op- 
posed secession and this war, would have turn- 
ed on the rabid secessionists and said, "You 
have always said that the North meant to vio- 
late our rights and free our slaves. We hare 
been at war for fifteen months and they have 
not done so. And seft the position into which 
your counsels have brought us." And the peace 
party would have gained the ascendency at 
the South. But now all is changed. We did 
not beat them. Congress has passed and the 
President has approved an act that kills slave? r 
iu at least nine of the States. The South has 
become unanimous ; and the North also. At 
the North, if you hesitate about resorting to all 
means to put an end to the war, you are re- 
garded as pro-slavery and disloyal. 

" ' There remains only the alternative I speak 
of. We miM destroy slavery or it will conqu&r 
us. 1 accept the issue. I believe that all the 
hopes of humanity for a thoumnd years to cotne 
are involved in this struggle. Rather than that 
this Government should be overthrown, I am 
ready not only to see slavery exterminated, 
but also have every negro in these Southern 
States destroyed — and more, I am ready to see 
every white man in these rebel States destroyed 
also. 

" ' We must realize the state of affairs. We 
have not done so hitherto. I hear that there 
has been some criticism of the course adopted 
by my predecessor [Gen. Hunter] in this de- 
partment in regard to the negro population. 
There has been some talking about "idle, 
lousy negroes," etc. The time for such talk has 
passed. We must use the negro. At the West 
we have protected whole tracts of corn and 
cotton— property of rebels — protected thena 
better than their troops would have done, and 
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theK have been chased out and left them for 
the enemy to gather. There can be no more 
of that. If we eiu ry on those phuitations here 
by the labor of negroes, and make it profitable, 
we mu8t do so, and benefit ourselves at their 
expense. 



" ' i ask 3'ou all to consider thja subject care- 
fully, thoughtfully, fi8 its Importance demands.' 

" Such was the substance of his remarks, 
which were listened to with deep interest, and 
with general assent b}^ the officers in attend- 
ance." 



LIBERTY FOE WHITE MEN. 

(From ih^ N. Y. Evening Post of Oct. 4.) 
There are throe classes of men in the States j the Rebel Confederacy) 
now held by the rebels — the slaveholders, the i speech, in March, 1861 :- 
elaves, and the non-slaveholding whites. The j 
slaveholders are the originators and leaders in j 
the rebellion ; they make the slaves support j 
them in their crime, and the poor whites to } 
fight for them. The slaves number over three | 
millions ; the poor whites nearly five millions; 
the slaveholders less than four hundred thou- 
sand. The slaves are ignorant; the poor whites 
are for the most part little better informed ; 
the slaveholders alone, as a class, have monop- 
olized in the South, for many years, education, 
wealth, and political influence. In some of the 
Southern States only slaveholders were per- 
mitted to hold ofSce ; in others as in Virginia, 
the peculiar property of the slaveholders was 
represented in the legislature, and balanced the 
votes of the non-slaveholders. With wealth, 
education, and the social and political power 
already in their hands, this mischievous class 
did not find it difficult to seize also the liber- 
ties of the poor whites — the non-slaveholders. 

Colonel Hamilton, of Texas, told his hearers 
some evenings ago, that we, who support the 
iJovernment, fight not only for ourselves, but 
for the non-slaveholding whites of the South — 
to redeem them from the serfhood in which 
they are held by the slaveholders; to regain 
for them the liberties snatched from them ; to 
save them from the fate which is before them, 
of being made the victims of a cruel despotism. 
But he added, what is equally true, that our 
liberty mil fall with theirs ; and that every blow 
we strike ^or tkem is a blow for our own security. 

That IS to say, we must "stand by our 
order ;" we dare not be selfish ; we cannot, 
without ruin to our own liberties, suffer those 
of the Southern people to be destrojj^ed. When 
the founders of this Union inserted in the con- 
gtitution a clause making it the duty of Congress 
to guaranty a republican form of govermnent to 
every State, they wisely foresaw just this neces- 
sity. It is necessary to the welfare of the whole 
that each part sjball be healthy ; it is necessary 
to the liberty of each that all shall be free. 
The aristocratic or despotic principle which is 
now fighting for a firm hold in a few States, 
would inevitably crush the liberty of alh Nor 
do the rebel leaders themselves fail to see this. 
They recognize the fact that the movement 
which they have begun will not, if it succeeds, 
stop there; they do not intend that it shall. 
They count, not on the separation of the Union 
into two parts, baton its entire disintegration. 
Th6y do nob mean to be content with five or 
MX States. Mr. Stephens (Vice-President of 



said in his Atlanta 



"The process of disintegration in the old LTnionnifty 
be expected to go on u iih uhnost ab^oUite certainty. We 
ai « now tiie iiK:cleus of a growing i)ower, which, if we are 
true to oiirsolves, our dei^t^ny, and our liigh mission, will 
become the controlling power on this conf ir>ont.''' 

— And what he then said has been re-echood by 
the Richmond journak at different timessinee. 

We see that these slaveholding aristocrats 
could and did coolly speculate on the total de- 
struction of that tjnion which had fostered 
ther% favored them, petted them, honored 
them, trusted them at all times. They .^aw 
what they were doing; they saw that the 
movement which they deliberately set on foot 
was not only treason against the GovernmeiU 
which every one of them had repeatedly sworn 
to maintain ; but it was treason against the 
happiness, the liberty, the social progress of a 
great nation ; it was ^their purpose to strike a 
j blow at social order 021 this continent ; to Mex- 
icanize the American people ; to break down all 
that Washington and Jefferson and their fel- 
lows gave their lives to build-up ; to destroy 
everything that has made the American people 
intelligent and happy at home, and honored 
and respected abroad. 

This is what the slaveholding rebels are bent 
on ; and, united as they are, cruel and unscrup- 
ulous, they will succeed if they are not opposed 
with the utmost vigor and strength of which 
the people of this country are capable. They 
are not playing; when they drew the sword 
they threw away the scabbard; when they 
fired the first gun at Fort Sumter, they knew 
that they began a movement which could end 
only in our ruin or theirs ; which must leave 
either liberty or slavery supreme on this con- 
tinent; which must either establish a despot- 
ism on the ruins of our liberties — or destroy 
those ' who united in this cotfispiracy for the 
overthrow of the Union. They have asked no 
favor of us since; they fight on, sacrificing 
every interest of the poor whites whom they have 
subjected to their wills, and willing to perish 
beneath the ruins of their system rather than 
give up their bad hopes. 

We have no recourse except to beat them; 
we must fight, or submit to these ferocious 
masters ; we mustiight our best against them; 
and those who talk of compromise, of conces- 
sions, of kindness, of conciliation here, either 
wofully fail to comprehemd the issue, or they 
are speaking in the interest of the rebels ; and 
seeking to distract and divide public sentiment 
here, only that the enemy may the more easily 
and speedily gain his victory. 
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COL. HAMlLTOfT, THE LAST DEMOCRATIC CONGRESSMAN 

EJIOM TEXAS. 

(From ai) article by Horace Greeley.) 



In flU the discu'^slons which during a full year pre- 
eeAed and i)rcparod for the Presidont's Prochiiuation of 
Free'loni, t!io opponents of Emancipation rr'Rard-.'d the 
alleged r( pujinance o\' Southern. Uidoni^ts as thfdr Mala- 
kott^ "'J'neUniiin ha.s too fow friends in tbe Souih al- 
roady," they arguod; "your pulicy will dopilve it of 
theue few. A.'-iue from the negroes, who are fettered 
and helple.ss tlie TJnioti will have no remaining well- 
wishers, in the South aft^jr you shall Ijave ideiitified it 
with Abolition, l^ow can we alford ttiu-s to unite the 
Southern Whites in one compact, determined phalanx 
flgainat us ? It is'lTiadncss to urge It." 

The I'lglc was forcitde had the assumption whereon 
It was based been a fact. But it was not and is not. as 
07ery (la}''s developments tend more clearly to eatablish. 
Theiee is at laat broken, and thtj^ immdatiou of Liberal 
sentiment is already manifest. 

Hon. Ai^DBEW J. Hamilton, of Texas, is a striking 
illns'tratioii of this truth. He is a native of Alabama, 
rearfid a slaveholder, always surrounded by slaves, and 
always regarding Slavery with indolent and unquestion- 
ing approval. But lor the Hebelli(m he would probably 
have died a slaveholder and a reputed admirer of '• the 
peou'iar institution." 

But Mr. Haraiiton, though a slaveholder, was never a 
disunionist. When he saw tliose who worked very hard 
to bring Texas into tha Union working even harder to 
get lier out again, and others with her, ho stood cp to re- 
sist them. In 1859, the Democratic party of Texa'', with 
which he htd always acted, held a State Convention and 
noniinatsd H. Q. Kunnels, formerly G-overnor of Mis-is- 
Bippi, for governor of tl)eir State. Runnels was a dis- 
umoalst; his leading supporters wore of the same strii)e; 
the resolves and Sfieeohes of the Convention which nom- 
inated hiai smacked of treasonable intent; In short, the 
nomination was calculated to test the disposition of 
Texas ns to the (-cheme of a Southern Confederacy. Gen. 
Sam Houston came out as " stump " candidate for Gov- 
ernor in oppo.'^ition, and was elected by 8,670 majority — 
a result to which his prominent connection with the 
early history of Tcxaa and his personal popularity doubt- 
less contrihuted. Mr. Hamilton in like manner ran for 
Congress in the Western District an an independent Union 
Democrat, and wa* elected over the regular Democratic 
candidate, Judge Waul, by 448 majority out of 82,870 
votes. 

Thns elected to Congress as a Unionist, Mr. Hamilton 
did not, like John Bell, betray the cause tiiat had honored 
him. When, in the early part of 1861, his colleague, 
John II. Reagan, now a member of the Confederate Cab- 
inet, rose t) dr'Clare his own adhesion and that of his 
State U the Confederacy, Mr. Hamilton listened till he 
had concluded, and then said : 

_ " I caro not for mysBlf, I made up my minA at the baginninjr of 
thia trouble n.iTer to pau*e in any eiartions because of the condition 
In which it would place me for the time being', ether here or at 
home. I hftve pot allowed one aini^le motive of selfishness, if I know 
my own heart, ever t(tiintorfere with the exercise of svhat little judg- 
ment I have been able to bring to bear upon these ereat questions. 
I am (olemnly impressed, however, Mr. Speaker, with the condition 
in which I actually find myself In travoline hither from my home, 
more than two thousand miles distant from this Capital, for the dis- 
chargi of a public duty, my foot pressed no spot of roreign territory. 
My eye rested upon not one material object, during my jourp^^y, that 
was not a part and pared of my country, as I fondly deemed it. 
WUen wo assembled together, as mr as I know, every State and Ter- 
ritory was reprojsnted upon this floor. The great fabric of the Gov- 
ernment was then complete ; but now, how changed ! When I go 
nenife, it will he to nnd my pathway intercepted by new and 
strange nationalities. Without over having wandered from my na- 
"T* 'and, ! must traverse foreign countries, if I would return. I 
might bo excused for doubting my own identity. Surely I may be 
pardoned for having involuntarily prayed that this might prove a 
troabled and protracted dream. Vet it is too true— too many evi- 
dences force conviction of the sad reality, Bnt a few days past, Mr. 
Speaker, tha noble temnle of American liberty stood complete in all 
Ita parts—stood in all the majesty of its vast proportions, and in the 
glory of its apparent strength and beauty of construction; not a pil- 
lar missing nor a joint dissevered. And its votaries were gathered 
aboat the altar, worshiping, as was their wont, with hopeful hearts, 
rorobodings were felt, and predictions made, of the coming storm, 
»»o the deitruction of the temnle. And the storm has come, and still 
nttnj the temple atlU atnnds,'but shorn of its fair proportions, and 



marred in its beauty. VilLar after pillar baa fallen away, cud whilo 
its proud dome alilf points to heaven, it is reeling in niid-air like a 
drmikoi! man, while its solid foundations are shaken as with an 
earthquake. Yet tliere are worshipers there about the shrine, and I 
am among them. I linvo b"»€n called by warning voices to come out 
and escape the inipundinf; ujugor; I have been weed by eutroatit^ 
and pliea with threats. But, sir, nuithur entrtaiiea, nor threats, nor 
liope of reward, iiur dread of danger, aiiall tear me awav until i lay 
hold of the hornfi of the altar of my country, and implore hoo^on, 
iu its <wn irood time, to still the storm of civil strife, and through 
sucii human agency aa aiay be best, again iiprear the fallen pllLirg 
to their .frigimil position, that they niav through long egos contrib- 
ute to tho strength and beauty of the no'- '^st structure yet devised by 
man." 

Mr. Hamilton returned to Texas to find her the help« 
less prey of the Disunion consjdrators. The treacherous 
surrender by Gen. Twiggs of the greater portion of the 
regular army of the Uiii<m (which Floyd had ordered 
fioni Utah to Te.xas, doubtless for tiiat very purposeV 
had placed in the hands of the active traitors nearly all 
the arms .and ammunition in the State. They were vai- 
ted by a secret league ; they were ready for the emergen- 
cy; and the weakness of Gen. Houston In surrendering 
the government of the State into their hands, had com» 
pleted the ruin of the Union cause. For a y^ear or more 
Mr, Hamilton remained at home, suspected and vratched, 
but not arrested, his character and po.sltlon being such, 
that any wanton assault upau him would have redounded 
to the injury of the Secession cause. During that time, 
he was advised of repealed instances in which Unionists 
less conspicuous, and with fewar per-sonal friends than 
himself, were hunted down, fettered, abused, and Silain, far 
no other ofi'enco than that of fidelity to their country, Un- 
ionism was everywhere rei)ressed with a strong hand, yet 
nowhere extinguished. Thousands who were induoef b* 

fdunge into the black pool of Seces-Ion by assurande tl^ti 
t was merely a device to.ff ightan the North Into conces- 
sions of her rights to the South— by rcpresentatione that 
there would bo no bloodshed, and that all would be set- 
tled and smiling within a few months— have long aisee 
been bitterly uindecelved by the relentless oonscrlptioii 
which has torn every son capable of bearing arms ^rbea 
the paternal hearth, and by the various devices whereby 
all theii' stock and crops are swept into the Confederate 
droves and garners, and paid for in Confederate eciipt 
or not at all. He has no doubt that a majority of. the 
people of Western Texas (with the other hair of the$t«t© 
he is comparatively little acquainted) would weicoui« u»- 
morrow the unfolding among them of the dear ohl fiag 
under which they always enjoyed abundance, Becarity, 
and happiness. And Mr. Hanailton, hunlcd at lenf.th 
from his home, compelled to hide for weeks ia the tj^saa- 
tains and thickets, and to make his way furtively to the 
Rio Grande, and tlience to Matamoras, New O/laoiis, and 
our city, is among us to plead the cause of the Uciosists 
of Texas, who ask that they may be enabled to help them- 
selves. I^et them have arms aind ammunition, and the 
nucleus of an army, and they will fillits ranks and Joy- 
fully co-operate in crushing out their oppressors, resior- 
ing their State to Freedom and the Union. 

But Mr. Hamilton, though born, reared, and always Hy- 
ing in the Cotton States, is" no conditional Unionist. He la 
openly, unequivocally, in favor of strangling the monster. 
Slavery, aa well as his offspring. Treason — and, reeog*- 
nizing in Slavery at least the fulcrum whereby the b*al- 
tora were enabled to up et the loyalty of the 8oa1^ he 
favors its demolition in order that loyalty in&y safely rear 
its hefid again. Believing that if Slavery were extin- 
guished, the Rebellion would be a fire wlthont fdel, he is 
a champion of the policy which says, "Let Slavery dte, 
thit so the Republic may live," Regarding 8d06«s8lon as 
a re/voU against democratic imtituiiona, in ordtr that 
a narrow oligarchy may monopolize the semblance as 
well at the reality of power, he would crash out that 
oligarchy, by abtdlshing that ivhich gives It unity and 
prestige, that so Liherty and Union may abide and flour- 
i-h evermore. Such is Hon, Andrew J. Hamilton of 
Texas. Do not miss an opportunitj^ to hear him, and let 
his earnest words fire your heart with a deeper devotion 
to Freedom and our dt)untry I. , . „' 
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THE CAUSE AND CURE OF THE SLAVEHOLDERS' REBELLION. 



ittr. Hamilton, of Toxna. is one of the niost carai st 
prophets tbe South has yot plvon to the ITiiion. lie hat. 
trodikm the wiiie-prosa of nbd hato, and bears murks of 
Ui9 vas.'^ftl. gp sought to bo ioiDoscd upon hin>- If <» stands 
oelorc his loyal countrymen lo-day a martyr to his prin- 
j^.as and hii^ life saved [ty a miracle, as it were, ot <'o<H 
fpTtunc-. H? was docged from his home, tlirotiirh the feL- 
tlmentfi and into the mountains of Texas. Five liniet- 
hts a' tempt to escape was defeati d. He was the mnvk at 
■which tlio a.-sasfin's bnller h'^rs spt-d. He reached the 
€iilf c(ia.st &t last and found &Hfety on shipbonrd '• The 
lastthinglfftw," he i^avs, -'on hooking back from the 
«rf»oon . r'8 deck to the recedint sliores of Texai*, was the 
Httle launch fall of armed men who had fuiled to catch 

Such is the Mmple story of Mr. Hatailton's escape from 
rexftx. In leaving that Sta'e he was. he says, severin" 
ail esrly ..-onnections, partir £c with life-long friends L'ivinS 
ap hiK position in soci. ty (which was a high ai,d enti.Hblo 
*ne, we can say for him), brcBkipg the links that bound 
hina to wife and cbildren. otsd 1 aving "home," without 
iinowing whether or not he wouUl ever return ? Is not 
th«t a p eture <>f the cruele.st fate that can bef dl any man 
iB th!8 hfe ? But itKepresentsihe price that a brave.man 
pays for his Independence in the South. 
Surely Mr. Hamilton is authorized to speak on behalf of 

; Ihe tnion men of the South, lie has done so in tl)is city 
He Is to do 60 a^ain ; .md we only wi-h ho could speak 
»o as to be heard by every free man in New York State. 
Mr. Hamilton pute an end to many of thojmiserable qnib- 
Wes smong p< ljtica! partisans about the origin of the war 
He sars It is false fo ascribe the rebellion to the action of 
the Abolition party. He fayy, and siiys. traTy, that no 
Sontheril ieader ever yet admitted that slavery was not 
jdequa^ely protect.^d l)y the Netinna! Government We 
know that the Confederate Commissioners iu Euronfl 
Have labored most .-issidnously to convince foreiem caM- 

,wte tbat tbe Northern rsbitf-s were no more disposed to 
file abolithm of slavery th/in the Southern. But neither 
says Mr. Huniilton, did the Democratic party (Mr. Ba- 

'Cbanans Administration) prodnee the war. The canse 
was deeper than all the causes assigned. It wao tbe con- 
viction on the part of Southern oi 'gsrchs (mainly sJave- 
iolders) that repuUicanUm was a Juilmre, and their 
aet_erminatifln to form a Government in which tfie labor 
pf^ enatim should have no representation 

Ibjs is the ba-^is of the rebelli^ n, and thi.s ia the ^Rttle 
wc are fighting. It is the old battle of freedom upe.in'^t 
tbe heginninfr, has crlaif oned the 
Mrth with blood. Mr. Hamilton asrare? us that tbe non- 
ipaveholding whites of the South, though misled at first 
l>7 the scheuiins' authors of the rebellion, are bcfiinhing 
t« 8ce that It is their own decTadatlon the olfgnrcbs of fho 
BOTtb are seeking, assures us, as we knew before, 
l»at a nwjority in a nt^.lD^er of the receded Btates were 
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oppf'sed to ihe rebellion, at d he Fays that the rebels, since 
the seci s.'^ion, "have made no friends among the Ualo« 
men." On the other hard, 1 <• declares that tJie scales iiave 
tal'en frr-m tiie eyes «tf thousands who were in the hi gin- 
ning dnpcd into 'reason, and that they stand ready v^rcs- 
rouse the canse of the o'd Oovernnunt. This is, indee'J 
1 hooring news, an<l sim. Id ro;inin;ate the hope and cour- 
age of the loy::l mi 1 . . .. v iio are fighting this creat and 
final bat'le of Iteeiioir,. We sbiill have the Union re- 
stot ed— not the " Union as it was." as semi-traitors month 
the plirit8e--but the Union as Waaiiington and Jefferson 
iett it Ti)e words of Mr, Hamilton on this point con- 
tain the cr-nvictions of the nation now In arms against the 
rebellion. The voice «if the people will b<L'the voice of 
God. Laws and Constltntions must vield to the popular 
riglit and j.-opular safety. Bays Mr. Hamilton : 

" r invoke the aid of Hit loyai people la restoring tlje Gorernweit 
of ihe Lnited Stfitea. ISut, fcllow-citireus, If you hndthepoww. 
and were to tender to mo to-nif,'ht tlie restoration cf the Union utt 
existed in tlio Siate of Taxas in 1S61, 1 would not th.<ink von for ilie 
boon. [Applanse.] If hetause I cannot measure my conscleiiM « 
judgment with those of my ntishbor, or a' majority of my naighbon, 
I anj to be looked upon with coldnes*, suspicion, and aversion • ill 
aia to b« insulltd and spit upon by the children !>f my neigh'bcn 
whom I may have dandled on my knees, thinking that they wotlA 
at least, remember me with kindness m their father's neisbbor and 
friend ; if I aw to be locked upon as «OKitth:ng loathsome, became 
I cai'not believe that Slavery is the I'fflnning- and the end of »■ 
legitimate govcrument ; if. above all, 1 t'nnnot say what f belie*-, 
that there are excesses and abnees in respect tothatyistitution whi«S 
ought to be looked to; if, in thort, b«cauiw 1 might sav wk»t 
Wasti«ctox said, believing ii ; what Jkfpebson wrof«, and whit 
all ihe good and great men- of that day believed, I suj to be atigmo. 
tJzed oa a traitor, and made to gufter a traitor's doom; if that w to 
l>6 the result of the "Union as it was," I want no such Union. lAp- 
plsTXBe.l If, when the Un.oa is restored, as I trust it will be, t vrtj 
be at l.tiei-ty to go ont and realize the fact in a jiraclical eense thai I 
am the recipient of the great and inestimable rteht intended to be ?». 
ciired me by the Constitution of tbe United States; if I can enjoj 
the rig^ht of speech as well m the liberty of conBcieuce, then 1 «si 
btesssuch a Union ; bet I cannot biens one which 'Lolda outtk* 
word of promise to the ear to break it to the hope,'" 

Mr. Hamilton does not ihink that*' the South wiM 
,be ruined if .-^layery is destroyed. He thinkf. the slave- 
hoiders and rebels will be, but that t?ie non-ilarehoMert 
of the Smithy who are tbe great majority of thewTiita 
people there, will he. happily enfranchUed, set frc#, 
eiiTiched and cnobled by that event, which 'cruf'hes tbe 
aristocrats and oligarchs. This U a vew view of the 
sul>ject. It is a phifosof.hic view taken by a free man <rf 
the South, in the interest of {he South, It isav'.ew 
that harmonizes with the emflncipaficn edict of the Got- 
ernment— that annihilates the sophisms of 6erol-traitow 
in the North—that klnciles the hearts of freetnen eveiy- 
wliere To a holy zeal npainst the selfish tyrants of tne 
rebellion— that gives a'shrance < f a new and a tinellA 
for the South .-ift r Slavery is overthrown, andenaf .ii.t?ei 
a Union a? peaceful and enduring a? its leading prijicipl* 
' shall be free, Immaniz'ng', cnd'eteraal. 
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llm Slaveholders' Denunciations against Uemccracy. 

Gameit's letter to Treseott pnblishod on ibe 10th page, is one of the dearest revelatioit 
of the purposes of the SlavehoklerB 3n this Rebellion. 

That Mr. Tresoottwas a thorough Pympathizer with the Virgiiiian Slaveholder in de- 
notipcing Democratic principles, is indicated in various ways, even in his Address before, the 
Soiith Carolina Historical Society, as published in the Charleston Mercury, and re-publishei 
» Do Bow 8 Review for December, 1859, wherein he says : 

» "That t^e institution [of Slavery], which, with the raen of former times- was an experi- 1 
m eat, had become the corner-stone of their social and political life ' 

« And vet there were some men in South Carolina " who would eradicate otir old Stat« 

^ pride-destroy the conservat ive eharncter of our State politics— strip us bare of the glorioui 
achievements of the past nnd drive us, destitute and dishonored, into the fit companionship 
of a vagabond und dcinoralizf:d Democracy '' ^ 

T? iT^"? denunciation of " Democracy," while Trescott was actually serving afl Mr. 

Secretary of State-plotting the rrnn of our Democratit 

iDstitutiODs, because " Slavery is incompatible with DeiRo«ra«y." 



